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ABSTRACT 



^ A literature program for gifted sijcth graflers/meets 

one hour per day three days a weelc and ccvmts £c^L±s^c 
year; biographyi^ rearistic fiction^ pcetfy> aid tfag€d^. T^bg 
biography -unit consists of reaaing thf^e iicgra|hiei| ioafletiDg " 
three corresponding directed reading actltitiesy and, SKiilhgf .a f i^e 
page re^e^rch pioject on a famous peisort's life, ^he seccra unit^ 
realistic fiction^ includes reading tir€€ revelSf ctfopletlng three 
airectea reaaing activities^ coDfletiBg three bcek reporig^ and 
writing an original short story of approxipately three pagesa rhe . 
third anitff poetry^ incluaes reading^ eritingr pfifl discussing 
nnmerons poems and a class writing pi^jsct c£ a'Thook cf criginal 
poetry* The final uiiit of the year^ trageay ^ incluaea readiBg three 
plays and taking field trips to see a tragic^ mcvie and play, lach 
unit includes a learning package and group discuasione The 
culmiiiating 3C ti^i ty for the fear is s class project cf writing an^d 
performinq a play* Each actitrity and onlt itciudes gpecific 
.eaucatioial goals for gifted childriii^ IT3) 
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Children '^Llttrat^ire tfor the Gifted Bleaentar^ Sehool Ghild 
, ' The aiftid Chi^d • ^ - ^ 
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, ' AQCoxdlng to the Briitsh Idueatlon Act of 19^i there are three types of 
: gifted ahllireni * social laadeTs who are concrete and jmatl^ call studious 
^ aahievers wh& are supreme in the realm of pectenics and Xeah 

oreativa intellectuals who are our llttmry aad ahatmct genuises (TeETanca^ 1965) . 
• .Some have a high- Ift and exhibit muGh breativltyi some exhibit both superior 
,, Intelligenoe and a special talent for eudh thlnss. as Sirt/ mualc, or meohanicsi 
1 arid .some students display many attributes of social^ leadership. In sum, all 
f gifted children have the potential to attain at. least one of the follQWingi 
> superior Intelligenee test acorea» e^ccellence in liirarlous academic areas , 
complete development of a specif la talent ^ nr develo^merit: of a creative 
reeponse to their invirDnpant (Flieglerr l96i) * .1^ 

Suol[i a gifted parsoii is curlousi persomlly involved iii acadenjic 
1 ; problemSf^ and iieeds solitudei He has a great deii^e i'or knowledge i^lch he 
;i . usually satisfies by enriohed peading. He te,s an e^oellent vocabuLary ,' good 
■ reading ability and a wide variety of readirag Interests, As his visual and 

> ; . # * ' _ ^ ' _ 

: audi tgry perceptual skills are quite aature for his age, he performs Hell in' 
\ sost verhal areas^ partlmlarly those related to the area of general teiow ledge ,^ 
Xet hi § reading mte Is not rapidi primarily because^ as a result of his 
auperlor memo^; he spon^neously taught himself to^ r€a4 via the- sight word 
method of teaching reading (Plleglerj l96i). * ^ ^ 

In addition to an e^gellent memory p the. gifted ehi^d alsO(^bs3esses the ' 
' ' folipKing characteristics. He Is senaltlvf IJLkes to-^. ehallensW. l^i^ ' 
easily frustrated, Identiflfs aM c]^rlfiea. probleDiatic sltuatton&, malces use 
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, ^ ■ * ' ~' •• ^ ■■ : . , 

V ' \ \\'- Gifted ^ 2 ' 

of hypcthesesp sp^Btanaously di^Ms i^on his past €3qp©rlenceS| acti j^roperly 
la crltLtal situatiD.TiSi Is opriumlniMi eaaLly gttsps Idaasi. sjontaneoiisly 
develops gimmlls5atlQn,i,' aM posatases strqris intallectu^ Integrity (Kougb, I960). 

The above interml reeourcei enable gifted chlldMn t© inafcie adequate usa ' 
of thslr I^^ a which usually Miige fTom a law of approximateiy 1S5 to about 20O* 

' Acocrding to the Edueatlonal Policies ComsiLiBlon thogi .prople Mh& psasess 'an IQ. of 

^ ^ 137 ^^nsidertd highly gifted and are of ten tailenttd In at least ana other . \ 

■ ^.^ y * : ' ■ / ^ ■ ■ ^ ^ 
area (Thimas '<&^Gresolittbenl , 1966). V 

■; - ■ ■ . ' ■■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ . ■ 

■ These glf tad childreiis havs mors adjustments to make than their age peers 

■•"^ : . V\ ■ v ■ / . ^ ■ ■ , 

becausa thay are Bupartsr In teitlth# physical development , emotional stability, ' 

an^ soelal maturtty* ^Yet, beoauae of their native ability, they usually . ' 

experleii^e SMcesa in both academic und extm-currlcular activities* Many ' \ 
ar© O'UtstaiidlTig athletes or have varied hobbles. They are tipually good loo kings 

; sue QSasfyl, highly stable s and. to"bedient« They, of ten Ift joy thofte^SQOial eltua* 

■ ^ ■ / , ■ . ^ . ■ ^ ' ' . . 

tlons ii^ which they o^ txert their leadership or speak to a gTOup. Yet, wiimn 

studying 5 the^llke to work alone for vlarge' bloeks of unlnterriipted tl^ie 

(rhoniis & Greaolmbiiii, 1966) ' . ■ ^ ' 

' ' - - thev 

Thslr goal 4s ejtoellence/ As studentSAcan study intensively and c&n 
remaniber Information for long periods of tlnie, they like to .work independently' 
on long units and make their own decisions regaiding their completed cLctivltits. 

/■ ' ' m . 

/ Usually i they will avoid repetitious drill type aotlvltlesi and they a^e often 
lapatient with the manually dwtercus aapeets of their reporting such a^ th«ir / ^ 
'lerumnshLp* As they have so 'completely mastered most of the baslb. skills^ - , 
/during their projects they s^ntane^usly concenta^te on hlddert meanings, ' 
ovaluatlon of Inforniatloni rtsearch actlvltiesp and reacting to the author's 
.piir^ais (Thomas i Creseinibenl, 1966) e • * ' ' 
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Iht Matlonar Council for the, Gifted defines a glftad chili as a person ' , ■ , 
vLih "high inttlUgsnbt and potentli,! for unusual jerfonnaiict in anir eE-eative or 
sseially useful aiea/' of concert ••^XKough, i960) . Witty 's definition of a 
creative adult as pnm who exhibits " a consistently superior performaiice in^ 
amy socially usef4, endeavor (Torrance, 1965) flows fion the above statement 
abaiat a gifted child. Thm% aid other modern deflnitioris of glftedness often 
incLude the concept df oreatinty for creativity is now vLiWad'af a deflntte 
asjeet of glftedness (labma, 1974), • ■' , 

A.ecoTding to the U.S . CoinmlssionW of IducElon *s def initio giftedness ' ' 
a gift ^. child ^ust h^ve the potential to acftudA .outstandins succ In general 
■intelLflctual^endmvors, in a specific ^^a^ In OTeatlve or proiuotive 

thLnhlBg, in leadership, in the visml or perfonning- arts^ or. in the are^of 
. psychomQtor funotibnj^ if he is to be e||slhla for enrollrieiit irt a ftderall^r 
fmded aducational progrmin for the gifteH. As ^eteOTined by«objective ffleasures 
aid pro,f|ssional tvaluationo appxoxinately three to five per'^ cent of the school ' 
population meet this' criteria . , Qtie half «f .these ehlldrei taught ' thenBtlves to 
read before^ they enttred school an'd^walJted and t^ They are alert, ^ 

Imxti qnlokly\ and are advaiioed in "vlsiml, auditory, language, and llatenlng, ' 
■^beha\rior.- They relate well to older ~children and like to play indlvidualiged 
^aBes, like coneentktlon, Wlnety 'per;cent of th^e children enter coliege,. ' ' 
thirtar per cent of thea gragluate (twenty percent of those graduate with honors), ' . 
and six-ty-six, per cent ot . ths gmduates go on -to graduate work in the area of 
their interest,- If thsy have k>th the drive and the opportunity to do so (Uhuda. 1974*) 

Ift sum, a gifted ^chl Id is origiml^ sponianedus, and 'fleseible In his 

^ / ■ • ' * • ' " ^ f ■ ' ' ^ ' ■ ' ■ - 
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The JuipjSB of a liteia"ture Srograa for the Gifted 

Tq^ AxmM^^ to Ina^^ to ' lM.v^h^ to tB^y the fumiliaje and W explore 
the unfamiliar -*- these axe, SDiae of ths^saioris why gifted elementary sehool 

. ^ "-I ^ " ■ ■ 

chil4ran should be exposed to lltemtyffe, tfhile they ire reading for pleasure, 
these children are atsarbli^ those faoets of the eoritent that reflect their 
deyelopmental Values*' They arf buildli^ a oonoapt of the soeitty In Khlch they 
liye aM of thair roles In ttat society, ,They are sharpanlng their ' sensitivity 
to nature, people, and relatlosships, while they art satisfyir^ their neede for 
. love, belongings IcnoHlng, beauty, order (Arbuthnot k SutherlaM, 19?2), 
^ One of the purposes of a lit era tore program for the gifted Is to acquaint 
these children i^ith theit literary heritage and^ to develop in them those under- 
standings and, skills t^hat will enable them^ta mke QOhtlnued progress in 
appreciating fine lltemture . (Huck^A' K"uhn, 1968), 

In adldltlon, as saoh giftM person . lives esientially aloneg within himself, 
and finds few mpinents of real apmrounlQation and, sharing, tht use of literature 
helps a gifted ohild imierstand the differenet bttwpen being" alone ani being 
lonely* Through 11 temturt a child can become^'aware of his inner resources 
and ^n be taught that creative solitiMe is: essentiar for aohievement mnd for. 
Indlvidi^llty (Huck & Kuhn, 1968), " ' ■ \ 

a ■ , " ■ 

<t ■ ' . . ' '. 

a' ■ ^ _ ' ' - ' i 

,As a gifted Ghild aoves toward maturity ^ literature can help him learn 
to be true to hiraself. It can also help hini develop confidence in his own 
ability tod Irintr ne^ to create, Throi^h ^Itartous noments of decision 
literature can lead aH^lld to conforalty or i^ividuality, to res^nsibillty 
©r eomplacency, to TOSdera for otherB or preservation of self, and to good 
or eyll- Thust llteiaifcur#f as a foundation fox chirmcter idevelopment, . , > 
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■ -- "■ . . ■ ♦ ■ I " ' . 

astatlishie, oUltuml expectations, influeneb^'^emotiQrml development, and ' 
cUltlvatta- social sensitivity (Huek & Kuhn, 1968)* • 

' Thus, a litemtTjre progsiLm for the gifted should pTOVide opportunities .for 
'chjidren t© expertende, enjp^, and appreolate lite^tiir©. It shouldh'Ueyelop ^ 
^.iasta aM a knowltdge- of ^th-tht claislcs and of famQUS authors- It should 
t^ch a ohild to differentiate between dlf feraht. t^^es of littimture, and should 
strergthtn his language ajbilitdei* ft should also expoBt him to basic avaluativa ' 
itandaMs of literacy erlticLsni/ But, most of all^ literature should foster 
' c*eatlvLty (Huck & Kuhii, 1968)-. ' ^ . ■ W 

Qreatlve reading is one wajr of fosteWng this orsatlvlty, it is a., thinking 
process throi^h whick new Ideas are orlgln^edp evaluated^ iind applied. To read 
Voreatlvily is to be sensitiva to problems and pbssibillties, to be aVare of gaps in 
• Knowlidge, to resolve uftsolved pipblems, and to fill in missing lltermry elements 
frofc thi reader's personaL experience (l^buda, 197^). ^ 

A child who is reading creatively has a goal; Hi formulates intelligent 
yaapons^Si makes valid deDislonsg and synthesizes .realistic aonclusions f dsr - 
specific piarposes. Permaifent sKills and interests arev thus, developed via the ^ 
pfcfctlca of creative reading (Labuda, 1974)* , ' 

, " ■ ^ . \ : > \ ' _ V ' ^ 

By tnatructlng a child to read for a variety^'^of creative pruposesi the ^ 
ehlld is challenged to think divergently. As h# opines beyoM the material he is 
reading, he is blending his nevrly acquired idfeas Kith concepts that he has already ^ 
amassed. Thus, giveri the oppDrtunlty, most gifted ^children can produce novel 
cone lusions (Labuda, 197^)-. - - * - 

, In STO, literature ex^ses gifted ^ohildrefi to .lntexestf% charmeters 
situations, to vivid desQrtptions, and to well choeen words. GreatiVe reading 
of this lltfrature permits gifted children to empathlmit visualise, and -tfiink ' 
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through ail Idta 4 - .Therefore, the emphasis in creative reading Is more on the ' ^ 

prDC#sa of jreadlng thaLH oh tht product ttat is^tplng read. Its objedtlve is 

to ^develop jarsonal i^ependenee, a conscientious apprdaoh to 1110 mil ty,^ an 

extension ol^ knowledge, and a realistic perspective for idealistic visions* 
/ ' . " ■ \ ' 

- By making inialllgent* oreativa choices, the gifted child can use lltemture 

to satisfy iiLB personal interests arKl feelings, to aanhance him personal 

lifesftyli^ and to accelerate his rate of learning (^buda, 197^') . ^ ^ V 

■ ' ' A Prograin for the^lftcd 

Enrichinint or acceleration' is usually the core of instruotliig tHe gifted. 
This author's pr^ferenoe^ Is.^ for an enriclraent type of program vrhich proyldes 
^ for continuity and for Indiyidual differences. The ^progmm should encompass 
defiiiite bahavlcial objeativts, should develop a wide variety of talents, should 
pro^'de ^r a iystematic methods of discover , and should -promott intelleotual, 
inter-^pter stimulation^ In addition, it should possess extensive resources 
and Aakt fTequerit use'^ of field trips and' small group dlicuseiona, for gifted 
children need a broad aM "te^lar^ed program that will stimulate their intellectual, 
amotional, social, cultural, and physlMl growth (FliWlerj 1961). ■ 
\ Snxtehin^rit programs shotild emphasise independent , creative Itarnlng, 
; Therefore, tiie □lassroQin environment should call for gifted behavior • Gift«i 
,stiMents can cope with difficult ai^ frustrating ^learning tasks , in fact, they 

' " ■: ^ 

perfer to learTi in such creative ways as exploring, questionings axperimenting, 
manlpulatlni^ and testing, . They, like, to .know the pU3^se for their assigmnents * 
This pu^osefuliiies leads to personal satisfaction and to the creation of a 
«spo]fisiv©, leaning environment (Torrance g I965). / / 
. ^^^^^M ehlMren prefer * ael¥i^^ Therefore^ In a / 

ErJc P^S»i9 fs3r the gifted, each child can woSk li^fependently on a different, but 
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■. ■ , " . , . ' ' . 

related topic. Via research and reports the cHildren can then share their ' 

. knowledge. , A,teplial cuMiculi^, one that turns back on Itself at highet and 
higher levels of eOinplexity Is, thus, ^best for .these children (Torrance, 1955). 

Gifted childriii can look at something until they see "something not seen 
before. They can learn to listen and to understand deep levels of interpretation. 
In an ataosphefe of 'aeceptanse and approval, these children ean descriniinate " 
between what is good and what' is best, can share original responses, and can 
appraise each other's /^ork. Thus, for .them, the beat type of pregiam is one 
of bprizontal enrichment- which maKes use of much research (Fllegler, 1961) • 

Horizontal enrichment is the intentional differentiation of 'matertal to meet ^ 
particular needs and to develop Interests, little time is spent on^skill 
directed drills. Insttad, much time is spent on library work, audlo^sual 
presentations, independent reading, and oreatlve activities. In this indlVldu- ' 
alistlc approach, directed reading activities are often used to teaoS- such 
skills as scanning. However, horizontal enrichment Is basically Solved with 
units of Interest and with guidance In, th4 area of book selectibn . \jt alms 
to meet the developmen-lal, personal and adjustmental Heeds of each student , ' 
. (Fliegler, 1961). ■ , " 

, Htthln the structure of horizontal enrichmeni^»; gifted students can be used 
to stimuUte other students, to assist the teacher, \^ to put on demonstrations. 
These activities stress the gifted students ' . use of tfteir skills, and will aid in 
the development of their initiative arri their creative ability. It will teach 
^ them good work^ habits, coopeiktlon, to accept critiolBm', and to make good use 
^ of their time (Kough, I960). ' I 

/ In^^uoi gifted children are self-motlmted. In a f Itxlble laming 
environment where they can experience love, ^flelf-ietuallaation, achltvemeat. 



'and satisfaction of their cuilo^lty ihey ^%IX te&p/ (th^taais & Cte#c^fflb%fti » 1966), 
^Thay enjoy, the responsibility iivolv%4 i^A^^^n^mh< study i m&e^^m^ fe^rtlngs 
group diaciuasions^ ei^eative waiting ^ ^ajill^t^dh^? bla^Wlititi ^t^l^tj^o* 
productions (Koufh, l96o), ' ^ ^ ^ \ 

tht following^ Is an ejcampl^ of %n eitfiohiflw^t jjWgWjn tot" glfttd ^l^th- 
grmdtrs. It meets, for one ^ hour pe? 4^^^ f^t ib%'e# 4|iy% yet f^r 
du|ation of .one ^academic y^ar*. Thfe% t^pio% ^ov#^%d 4Wihg th^ flf^t 
>o'f the year r, blograpfty/ realistic' flfiilo^, p^^s whU© Ae^st bf th% , 
sroojid semester is dsvpted to thi IVu^y of t^g^y (Ko^hi 1950), A^^n lutwduotlon 
to eadh new;topiq one teacher dtJeotyi ^e^^i^n is h^W* 

Group, IQ and aehievamerit teat §o^y%s / ^^^Is, ta^oher^' 

reoommendatlons are used^ as^a ba^sis ^fw iLcjftil^glo^ th# pwgwin (fevaSH, 1950), 



and It Is assumed that appro^imieljr /I'^fi 6^^* ^&nt oi th© |ippMpti^t%' ^ch^ol 
pop;alatlon qua^fles' for , this pwgr%m (L^toi^^,t9f^) 

' ^ Eyaluation consists of the stydeiJts et^a^tivg pt^actiom $-% tnt, oi 
each topie (Koughe 196o)» and it Is found tj^t th%i# Wjw dlfflQUity stetfi© . 
froia the' g^iaount of time that they to ^oth Ihdeptnde^tjy * 

The<bl^^ section of the pwg:tg^^ ^omi^tk ct th^ rwdlhg of thw# - 
biogmphleBp the ^fflpletlon of ^tWQa cow^apoiidihg dlWbt^d .^#g41nf a(?tlvitl#Si ^ 

s^ll groiip discussions, and the qomjl^tl^A & ^hoH te^rhljig Adtlviti^g / 

/ ' ^ : ^ ^ . . ; . ■ '4 ^ I ^ ^ ^ ' 

Package on jf(SsearQh skills . 

The Learning Aeti5?ltles PacKagfl la iftcjuied. h#y« t^'dbow the chiWi-^B' -th^i . 

\ ' . . ' ; ' in ^ ■ ■! - ^ ^' 
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rtssareh Is one of the tools, tN^t th^y Vifi# to tim answers to their 
luestions and, to pursue thHt iMlvWu&l iiiter^ats^ Th# ifrltlng of a five 
page reieajah paper on tSLm^& /^^i^^^n'^ lite utilt^fs the prooedures Introduced 
in the Learning ADtivlty Paoto^ti p^jii i$ tjiti unites culatnatlng aotivity. 

Biogrsphy was chosen tlil% fiWt topic because "bright children 

. ' -i 

turn to biographies to identify Hth 0mo€m* Accoj^lng to Havighurst, during 

.. ■ ' . J ' - 

the pariod^ of middle ch^ldho^d (WlQh wng^s t^om about six' to atout twelve 

years of age ) the ohild ait%mpt^ t^/PUlld a ^ixo^Bom attitude toKard * himself 

and to learn a sucQassful mXe W f^tel^ yole* He ^Iso attempts to develop a 

consQlenQe, morality, and * a^la v%liii%* He tries to aahlevi persohal 

independence and to find a mohw&t^l pi^^^'£^T himsQlf in his peer group and 

in social Inatitutions* Jd^titt^^tiari Vlth the suceassful mairi charaoter in a 

Mography helps him aohitv# tt3^%e %o#l% (tatuda^ 1974). / 

In addition to providins l^entiftc^^ttlaifl Hlth auQoesSi biographies also 

serve as a medium for proje^tioii* Jh%y h%lp gifted children develop their 

self cpneep^s and their attitu^eg to>f%itJ a^bl^v^inient* BlographleB also* . 

Influence the gifted child's ^^h^vlw^ Uelp hljfl festabli^h his lifestyle, and 

develop his goal setting ohafa^t^ifl^ttc^ (tabudat l97^)» ^ 

Biographies also help glftW aplW^sA satisfy their desire for new 

experienaea* They help thfeffi gain n#W iii^lght Ihto behavior , try on new roles, ^ 

and develop and extend their lnt«4<#ts (HWctc '*^iUin» l968)* , ^ 

As a child's first hero, Is a '*d^^f*' Hho' is i mefl^er of his own particular 

group? biographies help chlldtep to id^titify ^^Ith othtrsV They ^teach children 

to acknowledgei with pridfi thel^ jii^i^t^^Mlp in particular religious, intellectual, 

social, ami ethnic groups (Arbuthn^t ^ SuthwJand, 1972). 

t ' These, biographies usually pai'ti^y haffesp Who aurmount obstaclts to achieve 
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good. These heW©^ f^kSeHk sfieclfic strengths and HeaknosBes, and struggle - 
betHeen good #Hd evU, Thus, while these heroes serve as a means of entertainment, 
they are ftlao roJated to th# opiWa atteinpt to aohl.eve his developmental 
tasks (Huck * KuUh, j96S)'w ' . 

In suJn, Wogw.jJHjr mUmUes the gifted child's needs for hero worship 
and Identifieatig^, for blogt^yhies present models of greatneis and make the 
past come all V6, gyt, aoat of biographies show tlmt eve^ohe possesses 

the ability to fle>v#,' -tha p^teintlal for goodness, and his own place in the world. 

. - ^ i . ■,■ • - - -.- 

Biographies, thu§, 'a%tf^hStmt# %mt via actions and decisions men nfflfce and' shape 
their own destinies '(Huck & Kuhii, 1968). ' ' • 



\ 

aea.llstlo Fiction 



. The second Payt ih^ piagmn deals with realistic fiction. Each child 
yeads^three novels, com^leUs 'tfa'me directed reading activities j completes three 
creative boofc repa^fl, eh^res his thoughta on the booki*he read with the 
class. Numero.ua sitajl 'g^UjJ^disW^^ are held during this "time, and' this " 
unit'a culminating AotintT U the ctaatloft of art original short stoty «f , ^ ' 
. ipproxlinately thre?. s - ' '. . 

The ygading^ of .yaallati^ fiction was ehoseji Because ordinary situations ■ 
are sometimes dimc.ult f^f "gifted ehUdren. Sometimea, these Children's 
expectations or rasp^ns^a dlffet from , those of other children. Thus, they 
expertence many^wHejns of 'adj Through fiction, gifted children can 

encounter' other peopt^ whfl have ftlao Ihad personal, social, and educational 
problems^ and We eoiiqt;er#d tWri <]U"buda,' 19?^). '■ / ' '■ 

• Fiction 'shows chljiMh th^t special pepple can maintain an- Inner serenity ^ 
as they . struggl© Kith and iBAataP thalt Often, these insights. 
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' ■ ' Gifted -V 
projeetri Into thslr m llvas^.'Sim ii a citeli for thi glftri child-' i 
. . to iM mMiu [kMM and Suthirlan^, 1972) , 

■ Soietlisei flciion is a neans of iiiertlii life's tarishlps for the first 
tlsii. ThuSf throogh these bookSj the reidta caoee their Horld In a m 
piripectivi, can lia^ riip^et for others' capali}itii3 and ^gaknisses, cm 

■ md. Ami of their m sihavlor, and m m their own Mm and 'fantaiias 
.. portrayed, They are ex|osfd to the fact that IndlvlduirrespQiises to life ire 
ditemned by physial appemnot, sl2s, ibility and handicaps ^ Ihiiifori, ' 
throiib vicarious experiences, ihey leain to km themsilvea and to aoknoWedp 
■ tbit everyone Is different, They learii, vicariouily, to cope ^Ith responsibility 
and they m the coiiiinicatlon of real, fsallngi about loneliness andv 

"diffirintniia" (Hnek i Mn, 

?' 

' Creative. Mtlng 

k glftii child 's/appreelatlon of Hiltini Increases as he reads yldelj* , 
He Is raotlvitid to Kritt if, throygh Utimtyre, he has had laterestiii|, 
, exoitlng, and riqh sansorj experleneeB that have praseritl a depth of feellii| 
ateut people, plaeeSj or things (Huck k luhHj 19^0) » 

■ Jacause of such pirsonallty chiartirirtlcs as fluencyj fklUllty, and 
orlglmlity, the gifted ohlld can easily aktoate ypon Ideas whlch.he can develop 
in detail* He can also redefine |ljt he has peree^ Creative i 



blips hli express his sensitivity toMaficta and problems and his large nMber , 
of unnsyil Ideas in a variityif Hiys. fhirifgrSj-lt halgp develop his powers 
. of creative thinking (lomiise, 15^5)* ". - 
■> Greitlve n\Xi%% tta^ an appK)prUte aveoua of e)(praiSlon for i 
ilftii cblld*s superior liniiiiga iblllty, This ability, Khich iteiis froi a 
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^ ^ . . , . Gifted -12 ' 

ipeclil iinaltivlty within the narvoy! systii, to gifted ' ' 

mms it stabilizes thilr^ooncept of lelf^mliiatlon, %%, lo^uilntlni 
these chlldreo # Vm literaturi and then hivin|Uhi nrlta oii|lnal short 

stories helps then nl^e their start of H^tinii" for this pracdyre showi h . ' 
I 

tta that thej, too, mwm faailbie,^ soclallj acceptable, aid ptnonall| 
Sitisfjlng Mlytlons to problts In i, vivid ani interesting «aj (Fliegler, 



Ihi thlri part of the deals with poetiy, The author pnpiid a 
Poitry file for tha' cksa and each child reds, writes, iM discusses mmm 
m^i thMughout this part of the propi.To plde each child's «ork a ^ 
Activities Paclap oil poet| is also provided, The eylMnating ictlvlt| for 
this unit Is a book of oriiinal poetry mtten bj the cliss, ' 

Imm i gifted child is «rs deeplj affictii by stimli thaS an avsnie 
child ii, i«itry exfosBs hii to diverse «ajs of leachit^ his pot^ntlil, It 
Mm profoMd creativity and leads to sensitlviti to probltos . It also ■ 
piotes inteise cuiioiity, a peat fluency of ideas, the Eoncepts of flixlMlity 
Md'origisility, aniiB pareness of liigiiative descriptive wltL^g, Poetry, 
thui, helps a cWld Mtir the «orld of fantasy. It eipfasUes divergent 
thiiiii and^ helps hin devilop his self-ccncepi and a opinMss to iie« 
experiences (HucfeHuhn, 1568), ■ * ' 

Poetry broidens and intensifies a gifted reader's life! It llliinates, 
clirifles, and deepMs everyday ixperlences, yhile it develops a Hhole m way 
f seel,^ the jorld. Poetry appeals to t«th thoyghts and feellnp, and atlsflts 
Nifted child's natml response to rhythi, for gifted children ire intrigued 
nth the sound olkmm ani "enjoy unusyal eoiMfitlsns of «oids. The ' ' 
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